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The Beath of Br. Cope 


Our beloved General Secretary was not well for many months. Two 
severe attacks of influenza during the winter levied heavily upon his strength. 
At the Cleveland Convention, notwithstanding his enthusiasm and vitality, it 
was evident that he was whipping himself to his task. No one who has not 
been in close contact with the office can realize what a heavy load he carried 
and what a mass of detail claimed his attention. 

The Board of Directors at the meeting of May 28th voted that he should 
take a leave of absence until September. He was urged to go to his country 
home at Little Point Sable and to take a real holiday. Characteristically, he 
said he would do the best he could, but tnat the daily mail with its requests 
nid information and its many opportunities for service must inevitably follow 

im. 

The change did not accomplish what we had all hoped. Almost imme- 
diately he suffered from what seemed to be a severe attack of rheumatism, 
but he still wrote cheerily that he thought it was a “flare up” after which he 
expected to be better. He did seem to improve and went to the Henry Ford 
Hospital in Detroit, where his son Dr. Erwin Cope is stationed, that he might 
have a thorough diagnosis. The doctors there discovered that his heart was 
affected, and that he must have a complete rest. They advised a return to his 
summer home. After reaching there he grew rapidly weaker and passed away 
on the morning of August 3rd. 

Faithful to his great work to the last, he had the proofs of this issue of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION sent to him to his sick bed. We owe to his 
devoted wife and to his son Mr. Maurice E. Cope the preparation of the mate- 
rial for the printer. 

He died at Driftwood, Little Point Sable, Shelby, Michigan. His wife 
and children, a beautifully united family, were about him. He was in the 
simple cottage, which he and his boys had built with their own hands and 
which they all dearly loved. His body was brought to Chicago and the funeral 
was held from the city home, his friend Professor Fred Merrifield conduct- 
ing the service. His great spirit lives in the work that he did and in the care 
of the living God. 

_ The Board of Directors met on August 21st and took the following 
actions: 

The October issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION shall be a memorial 
number of the great services and noble character of our beloved friend, who 
has given himself with such devotion to the high purposes for which the 
Association stands. It is the desire that many friends of Dr. Cope shall 
have a part in this tribute. Let them, therefore, send to the office brief words 
of appreciation and especially memorabilia that may illustrate the varied as- 
pects of his rich life. 

An evening session at the next Convention shall be devoted to a Memorial 
Service for Dr. Cope. 

The amount of the salary of the General Secretary shall be paid to Mrs. 
Cope for the balance of the fiscal year. 

The following committee is appointed on the selection of a General 
Secretary and a consideration of future policy: Professor T. G. Soares, Pro- 
fessor George A. Coe, Mr. Lucius Teter, and others to be selected by them. 

The following Board is appointed, subject to acceptances, on the con- 
duct of the Religious Education Association (these gentlemen to serve with- 
out remuneration): Acting General Secretary, Professor T. G. Soares; Act- 
ing Editor, Professor Frank G. Ward; Supervisor of Bureau of Information, 
Professor G. H. Betts; Organizer of Convention, Dr. Herbert W. Gates; 
Finance Committee, David R. Forgan, Lucius Teter, H. H. Hilton. The 
program for the Convention is in the hands of the General Committee. 

The forthcoming Convention at Providence, R. I., is to be organized as 
a great rallying of the forces of the Religious Education Association. So shall 
we best express our loyalty to our leader who has fallen. The significant 
topic, “Religious Education and the Family,” is a fitting opening of the new 
chapter in the life of the Association. Vital papers on the subject will be 
published in the December and February issues of the Journal preparatory to 


the Convention. THEODORE G. SOARES. 
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Religion and Science 
Joun M. Covtter* 


Religion and science have become allies in a great cause. Religion has 
discovered that science is honestly searching for the truth, and science has 
discovered that the Christian religion has a scientific basis. To religious 
teachers this means that the results of science, including both discovered facts 
and mental attitude, are not only available for religious use, but should be 
used. What we call “the pulpit,” for convenience, is the natural leader in 
organized religion. If any co-operation of religious education and science 
is to be effective, it must begin by acquainting the pulpit with at least the 
perspective of science. The details of passing this on to various grades can ~ 
be worked out easily enough when the ministers become informed. For 
this reason, I shall refer chiefly to the necessary preparation of our religious 
leaders, and when this is secured their followers will get the benefit. It 
must not be supposed that any criticism ventured upon is directed against 
ministers indiscriminately, for, as in every other learned profession, there 
are those who pass beyond their formal training and do not retain its dis- 
tinctive marks. The suggestions offered are based upon the average product 
of theological training to be observed in the majority of pulpits today. My 
thesis is that this training should be so adjusted as to include the perspective 
of science, bringing religion and science into effective co-operation. 

Proper preparation for the pulpit has become almost overwhelming in 
its demands. With the advance of knowledge, every teacher is called upon 
to carry an increasing burden, and no preparation has become so vast and 
varied as that of him who teaches from the pulpit. It is not within the 
power of any man to compass all the traditional training for the pulpit, and 
also the vast body of new truth that can be made of prominent service. In 
the selection which must result, it would seem wise to reduce the speculative 
parts of preparation to a minimum, and to put emphasis upon things that 
are known. 

No region of human knowledge confronts the pulpit with greater menace, 
if neglected, or with greater promise of help, if cultivated, than that included 
under the general name of science; and yet, in this form of training the 
pulpit seems to be glaringly deficient. The conflict between science and 
theology was kept alive by theologians who had no conception of the purpose 
and methods .of science, and by scientific men who confused theology with 
religion. The two parties to the conflict each stood for a great body of 
truth, concerning both of which speculations differed, but speculations are 
not vital. 

I want to suggest the possible service of science to the pulpit; the kind 
of co-operation that will make both more effective, certainly in an age in 
which science is so prominent a factor in education and in every-day life. 
If the pulpit is to retain a dominant influence over educated men and women, 
it must enter into their thoughts, and approve itself in method and material. 
It is certainly true that science may be of immense service to the pulpit in 
training and in material. 


*John Merle Coulter, Ph.D., LL.D., is Professor at the University of Chicago. 
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1. Training.—It is necessary to realize the peculiar results of scientific 
training before the claim can be made clear that it may be of service to the 
pulpit. Contact with the so-called “humanities” cultivates the power of 
appreciation, the ability to recognize what is best in human thought and 
conduct. The power of appreciation involves both the injection of self and 
an artificial standard. Self-injection means the ability to read between the 
lines, to put into them a meaning which is suggested rather than stated, and 
which is in the main a subjective result, dependent upon the individual and 
not upon inherent truth. The standard of appreciation for most persons is 
conventional, for a few it is individual, in all cases it is subject to wide 
variation. This simply means that there is no standard of appreciation 
fixed in the nature of things, and that this process does not necessarily bring 
the mind into contact with essential truth. The pulpit has largely developed 
the ability to read between the lines, and self-injection is a conspicuous 
feature of pulpit utterances. This power is admirable and must be cultivated, 
but runs to dangergus extremes unless checked by a complementary power. 

The complement to the habit of self-injection is developed most definitely 
by scientific training. In obtaining results from scientific investigation, their 
value is in proportion to the power of self-elimination, possessed by the in- 
vestigator. Any self-injection introduces error and vitiates the result. The 
standard in this case is not a conventional or variable one, but is absolute 
truth. 


Both kinds of training are essential to those who would attack the 
largest problems, and who would wield the greatest influence. Unchecked 
self-injection may lead to vague imaginings ; unrelieved self-elimination may 
lead to a rejection of everything that is not material. The best training has 
been obtained when these powers are well-balanced. 

It should be remarked, for fear of misunderstanding, that reading about 
science is not scientific training, any more than reading about righteousness 
is training in righteousness. There is vastly too much reading about sub- 
jects which goes by the name of training. It is the atmosphere of work, 
rather than the stated results of work, that brings real knowledge; and the 
atmosphere of science is found only in the laboratory, which simply means 
direct contact with the subject matter. It may be well to state in more 
detail certain specific results of scientific training which may be of value to 
the pulpit. 

Such training results in an increased power to recognize the essential 
relation between cause and effect, to know what a demonstration involves. 
Speaking very frankly, I am bound to confess that my most painful ex- 
perience in connection with pulpit utterances is the frequently recurring 
hiatus between cause and effect, the evident inability to recognize the in- 
adequacy of testimony, the triumphant and confident statement of a con- 
clusion which is far from proved. It is by no means claimed that rash 
conclusions are in any way peculiar to the pulpit, but that the pulpit, dealing, 
as it does, with such essential truths, should be peculiarly free from them. 
In very many cases supposed connections between cause and effect are be- 
lieved through inheritance rather than investigation. Conclusions of former 
generations are accepted rather than questioned. In such cases, severe scien- 
tific training is necessary to eliminate the hereditary element in belief, and 
to compel an open and judicial attitude toward testimony. Many assumed 
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connections between cause and effect command reverence on account of their 
age, and it seems like sacrilege to question them. Such ill-considered rever- 
ence, however, is a hindrance to progress, for it confounds crude thinking 
with essential truth. That belief which prides itself upon a blind acceptance 
of all the consequences that follow some unproved premise seems, to the 
scientific mind, a stultification of the human intellect, and represents a mental 
attitude that cannot exist for a day in the laboratory. It is bad enough for 
any one to have such an attitude, but when he is a public teacher, he compels 
belief on the part of those not trained to think for themselves, and compels 
disgust on the part of those who have been trained to think. The serious 
as well as the hopeful feature of the situation is that the latter class is rapidly 
increasing. 

Scientific training also results in an increased power of analysis. In 
the laboratory, when a phenomenon is under observation, it is generally 
recognized as a composite result from several factors. It is the duty of the 
student to discover all possible factors, to distinguish the more important 
from the less important, to be absolutely sure that no factor is lurking unseen. 

In such vast and vital phenomena as those which form the subject 
matter of pulpit teaching, the keenest analysis is demanded. It is demanded 
not only on account of the complexity of the subject matter, but also be- 
cause, from its very nature, it is completely enveloped by the husks of human 
opinion. It needs training in analysis to strip off these unessential husks, 
and to discover the kernels of essential truth. There is no field of human 
inquiry which has inherited a greater mixture of essentials and non-essen- 
tials than the general field of religion ; and there is no field in which a sharper 
distinction should be made between what is known and what is inferred, 
between what must be and what may be. There is no field in which dogmatic 
assertions are so out of place, and in which the mind should be kept so open 
and receptive. 

Since men have become somewhat trained in habits of analysis, non- 
essentials are becoming widely recognized, and he who proclaims them in 
the same assured way that he may well assume when proclaiming essential 
truth, runs the serious risk of having both disbelieved. It would seem to 
be a very serious matter to imperil truth through lack of a power to dis- 
tinguish between it and a mass of inferences which hang about it like ill- 
assorted trappings. Truth has suffered more from being dressed up by its 
friends than from being attacked by its enemies, and the intelligent world 
today is loud in its demands for naked truth. 

The chief end of scientific training, however, is to increase the power 
of synthesis. The accumulation of data and the patient analysis are re- 
garded as sterile unless they lead to synthesis, for the purpose of science is 
to reach laws through the observation of results. It is true that a vast 
amount of scientific work consists of the dreary drudgery of accumulating 
facts, but this is simply the accumulation of material to be used in construc- 
tion. This training in the use of material for construction would seem to 
be a very important one for the pulpit. No profession is called upon to 
deal with a wider range of material, and in no profession is the work of 
synthesis so difficult. The tendency to organize theories without adequate 
training in the use of material is peculiarly rampant in all matters which 
have to do with the general interests of mankind. 
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2. Materials—The proper use of the materials of science in the pulpit 
depends upon scientific training, rather than upon information about science. 
For this reason I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the results of scientific 
training. The actual material of science that might be available to the pulpit 
for illustrative purposes is too vast to come within the knowledge of the 
pulpit teacher. It is a captious spirit which would criticize such a speaker 
for evident lack of information as to the details of some natural phenomenon 
he is using as an illustration. An illustration may be useful whether the 
details given are literally true or not. It is not familiarity with the details 
of science that is demanded, but familiarity with the methods and spirit of 
scientific work. But this is a trivial matter compared with the great funda- 
mental truths of science, concerning which trained religious teachers should 
have some real knowledge. I propose to give some reasons for this statement. 

The pulpit establishes itself upon the claim that man has received a 
revelation from God in the Holy Scriptures, and that these Scriptures con- 
tain the best guide to belief and conduct. Very properly, therefore, atten- 
tion is focussed upon the Scriptures, and every glimpse of truth discovered 
in them is treasured. So long as the Book is not made a fetish, its details 
are regarded as matters of secondary importance, and the chief endeavor is 
to discover its general purpose and principles, which the details may serve 
to illustrate. As a revelation of God, rather than of men’s thoughts con- 
cerning God, this general view is necessary. It is readily acknowledged 
that if the pulpit has any claim upon our attention at all this sort of study 
is fundamental. 

But the pulpit also claims that God has revealed himself to man not 
merely in the words of Scripture, but also in works of Nature. This would 
suggest that Nature should at least be a minor study. Accepting both claims, 
it would seem likely that the revelation of Scripture is supplementary to 
that of Nature, containing further but not contradictory revelation. From 
the point of view of the scientific man, therefore, it would seem more logical 
to read our knowledge of Nature into our interpretation of Scripture, than 
to interpret Nature by our conceptions of Scripture. All this is but another 
way of saying that the scientific habit of mind will be likely to obtain more 
clearly the essential truths of Scripture than the one without such training. 
The frequent attempts to interpret natural phenomena by conceptions de- 
rived from Scripture have so often ended disastrously that a reversal of the 
process might be suggested. That these disasters do not involve the Scrip- 
tures simply demonstrates that the conclusions were unessential. As an 
illustration it might be cited how common and painful were the efforts to 
show the perfect adaptation of everything in Nature. The most trivial 
anatomical parts of plants and animals were held to be perfect, in the sense 
that they could not be better adapted to the work immediately at hand. 
Since it has been found that there is no such thing as perfect adaptation 
among organisms, and furthermore, that perfect adaptation means stagnation, 
for it removes the essential factor in progress, not only have the old views 
been corrected, but a very large new thought has been introduced. 

Again, the argument from immediate design was once very strongly — 
urged; but when it was discovered that the vast majority of “designs,” so 
far as plants and animals were concerned, are failures, the old argument 
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was dropped ; but in its place there came evidence of a design so noble and 
far-reaching that those once cited seemed trivial. 


These are but a few illustrations of the attempt to read Scripture into 
Nature, rather than Nature into Scripture; and the claim is advanced that 
the pulpit would be tremendously strengthened if it should cultivate the 
scientific point of view just enough to use it as a check. 


Aside from any claim that Nature is a partial revelation of God, and so 
deserves the attention of the professional teacher of religion, it is even more 
fundamentally important in revealing certain facts in reference to man. 
After all, the great problems of religion center about man, his origin, his 
conduct, his destiny. Anything which contributes to a knowledge of these 
great fundamental subjects is not merely worthy of cultivation by the pulpit, 
but essential. 


In the very nature of things, science touches the human problem only 
in its present aspects. The origin and destiny of man are interesting, but 
hardly vital questions as compared with his present structure and tendencies. 
I presume it is the man of today, with his good and evil impulses, that repre- 
sents the field of the pulpit teacher; and that his purpose is to strengthen 
the good impulses and to check the evil ones. At least this is the workable 
field, and it would seem to be a waste of energy to dwell too much upon such 
speculations as origin and destiny. It is in this very field of man’s present 
structure and tendencies that science can be of the greatest service. Three 
great problems may be used as illustrations of this point. 


1. Heredity—dAs you realize, the problems of heredity are at present 
attracting the widest attention of biologists. Enough has been discovered 
already to be of service, and to assure us that the problem is probably not 
an insoluble one. The habit of analysis, which studies men and groups them 
according to their hereditary tendencies, is essential to one who would help 
them most effectively. This whole subject, however, is too indefinite as 
yet to be of any great service, but it is full of promise. 


2. Environment.—The influence of environment is a much more defi- 
nite thing, and is of immense importance in the human problem, as in all 
regions of biology. Nothing is more clearly known than the effect of en- 
vironment upon the structure and tendencies of organisms, and these facts 
find direct application in the moral structure and tendencies of men. Ina 
blind way this fact has long been recognized, and movements based upon it 
have been organized. To speak in a very general way, environment is so 
variable a thing that it results in numerous groups of men. Any single 
method of approach can be adapted to but few of these groups at most, and 
does not reach the others. In the formal organization of the church and its 
pulpit, the contact with groups is narrow, and the majority of men are 
untouched. 


An illustration may be taken from plants. The surface of the earth 
is not covered by vegetation at random, but plants are organized into definite 
communities, dependent upon environment. In some of these there is little 
water supply, in others excessive water supply, in others a lack of special 
soil constituents, in others a lack of light, in others excessive heat, in still 
others a great lack of heat, etc., and all of these conditions have developed 
peculiar plant types. It is evident that if one studied only the group with 
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deficient water supply, he might reach the conclusion that water is the 
panacea for all unfavorable plant conditions, and that to bring them all to 
one common level of vegetative power they should be treated with water. 
The folly of such a conclusion is apparent upon the statement; for it is evi- 
dent that such treatment would result in improving one or two groups, 
would have no effect upon certain other groups, and might seriously injure 
still others. 


3. Evolution—tThis is the working basis of biology. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that I find nothing is more helpful to the student and 
leader of men than a clear appreciation of the working of evolution as exem- 
plified in plants and animals. Evolution teaches that progress is gradual; 
that a better progress is towards the best; that sudden radical changes are 
not to be expected; that the future has its roots in the present. It teaches 
that revolutions are not the ordinary way of working, and that reformation 
may be very slow. It forbids unreasonable demands upon the individual or 
upon society, and discountenances the usual type of reformer. It shows 
that there have been no universal catastrophes and new creations, but that 
the present has gradually evolved from the past, and that the future will 
appear in the same gradual way. Furthermore, it shows that advance in a 
certain direction may not be uniform, for there are periods of apparent 
recession, as well as those of more rapid advance. The results are only 
apparent in the large view over long periods of time, when the tossing back 
and forth of surface waves disappears, and the steady advance of the slow- 
moving current becomes apparent. 

Perhaps most important of all, it teaches that man is a poor interpreter 
of individual events, and has no means of deciding whether they contribute 
to advance or not. Hence it must lead to cautious and charitable judgments ; 
but at the same time it supplies a strong ground of confidence that there 
must be eventual progress. Some of the minor details of evolution are useful 
to the pessimist, but its whole sweep justifies the broadest optimism. 

What I have said is with the fullest appreciation of the herculean task 
laid upon the pulpit today. In fact, it is so great that to me it seems appalling. 
The body of knowledge is becoming so vast and so specialized that the pulpit 
dares not handle it freely, or it will display its ignorance; and it dares not 
ignore it. With a rich heritage of abstractions the preacher is compelled to 
face a very concrete world, and finds the adjustment hard. 

I venture to suggest that there are certain essentials which belong to 
the pulpit teacher, essentials in which he must be a specialist. These essen- 
tials are few and simple and very effective, as was shown clearly by the 


founder of Christianity. Whenever the pulpit is led away from these essen-_ 


tials into metaphysical tangles, it ceases to be effective in a world not given 
to metaphysics. Or when it abandons the essentials to pronounce in an 
ex cethedra fashion upon movements in other departments of thought and 
work, it also ceases to be effective, for the thoughtful world recognizes that 
it speaks without adequate knowledge. 

In spite of all this, to recognize essentials and to enforce them effectively 
under the present conditions demands some modification of the old training. 
It is the glory of the gospel that it remains the same through all changes of 


human thought. If its claims are true, nothing can be taken from it or added — 
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to it. But it is also true that its presentation must be adapted to current 
knowledge and current habits of thought. No more illustrious examples of 
this can be cited than the founder of Christianity and his most successful 
messengers. All of these adapted the message to those to whom it was given. 
It had acquired no formal, hereditary dress, but dwelt among men as it found 
them. The message is never-changing, but its presentation must be ever- 
changing. 

The great body of thinking men want the gospel from the pulpit, but 
they want its presentation to have something in common with their knowledge 
and their habits of thought. The most conspicuous additions to knowledge, 
and the almost complete transformation of habits of thought, have come 
from the development of science. It would seem essential, therefore, for 
the pulpit teacher of today, in his preparation, to enter the laboratories of 
science, in order that he may secure at least two things: (1) the scientific 
attitude of mind, which can only be obtained in an atmosphere of actual 
work ; and (2) some knowledge of the great underlying principles of science. 

These suggestions are offered with no thought of enfeebling the message, 
but with the earnest desire that the messenger might be more powerful, by 
being trained to utilize all that is most serviceable in material and methods. 


What Are the Changes Needed in Order to Make 
Possible the Developments Desired ?* 


Hersert F. Evans, Ph.D. 


Why look for changes at all?—My subject seems to suggest that changes 
are normal. and, therefore, desirable. 

The fact of the normality of changes—A mere glimpse into the process 
of civilization makes apparent the fact of continual change. The term “Evo- 
lution” or development spells perpetual change. Progress is absolutely de- 
pendent upon change. Unchangeability can only be conceived of, by some, 
to mean perfection. When we say that God is unchangeable we mean He is 
absolutely perfect. While theoretically every theist holds to the belief of 
the unchangeability of God, in practice the most conservative mystic de- 
clares God to be One “who repents.” In the organic and in the inorganic 
realm, in the animate and inanimate world we observe continual change. 
The term “neutrality” may sound nice in Webster’s dictionary, but outside 
the dictionary it is a mere myth. Science has not as yet discovered any 
kind of toxin that may hold things at a standstill forever. The truth of the 
matter is that all normal humans desire change. We like a change of food, 
of clothing and sometimes even a vacation from our best friends. Perhaps 
the reason for all this is the fact that we ourselves are changeable, at least 
we admit that our better halves are. And so in the field of religious educa- 
tion we are justified in anticipating changes. What we must be cautious about 
is the kind of change we are to have. 


paper prepared for the Church-School Section at the Cleveland Convention by the Pro- 


*A 
fessor of Religious Education at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Dissatisfaction or sense of imperfection cause of change-—The fact of 
dissatisfaction with existing state or condition of things creates a sense of 
imperfection somewhere in the order of things. The Great War was a 
signal to educators that the educational systems of the world were imperfect. 
As a result, both the United States and Europe are now occupied in modify- 
ing and reconstructing their educational systems. Educators realized that 
the cultural aim, which is informational and factual, proved to be imperfect 
in the development of a World Brotherhood. For, while it fills the intellect 
with facts, it negects the heart. While it informs individuals about the crust 
of the earth and the heavenly bodies, it neglects to teach them how to get 
along with each other, the greatest, if not the only, cause of the World War. 
The cultural aim is so much occupied with the inheritance of the past that 
it forgets the heirs of the present. The large percentage of withdrawals 
from the public schools in this country, especially the seventh and eighth 
grades, was another warning to the public school educators that there was 
something wrong somewhere. Educators took these withdrawals as a definite 
expression of the attitude of both the children and their elders toward the 
fact that the children had a sufficiency of what the public schools offered, or 
that the grades were no longer efficient to meet their needs. This discovery 
is resulting in a gradual complete reorganization of the entire educational 
program. This is now appearing in the Junior High School movement, in 
the socialization of the curricula, and in the problem and project methods, 
or both. 


Religious Education—The same is true in the field of religious educa- 
tion. The Great War was a direct attack upon the former systems of reli- 
gious education. The apparent moral bankruptcy in this country is a definite 
proof of the imperfection of the aim and methods of religious education. 


The Imperfect Aim—While it is true that the Christian Church has 
been praying all these centuries “thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth, as it is in heaven”; we find that in general the aim has been “Other- 
Worldly,” to save the soul for Heaven. The Christian Church of the past 
and to a great extent that of today in its struggle to save the soul for eternity, 
has forgotten the aim declared by Jesus Christ that he came that the people 
“might have life and have it more abundantly” right now. 


Imperfection in Organization.—Because the main aim of religious edu- 
cation was “other-worldly” the Church, through its evangelistic methods, 
concentrated all its energies in the saving of the souls of men for the future 
life and neglected the temples of the souls. The Church forgot the fact that 
Jesus “grew in stature, in wisdom, in favor with God and with man.” Be- 
cause of the Church’s neglect to develop the “full-grown-man” there has 
arisen within and outside the church a multitude of organizations to supply 
all the gaps, such as the Sunday school, the Young People’s organizations, 
Boy Scouts, Girls’ Camp Fire, etc., etc. Since each of these organizations 
came into existence on its own initiative they are outside the Church’s con- 
trol and naturally unrelated, thus resulting in duplication, overlapping, and 
even in confliction with each other. In spite of this multiplicity of organiza- 
tions there have always been gaps of unmet needs. 


Imperfect Curriculum.—Since the aim was to save the individual for 
Heaven, salvation consisted of “Belief.” The individual was to believe in 
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the Saviour and in certain doctrinal truths about the Saviour and Heaven. 
The curriculum naturally had to be informational and ideational. This in- 
formation could only be obtained from the Bible. Salvation by faith, based 
upon knowledge of the Bible, is still the maxim of a large majority of the 
Evangelical Churches. 


Imperfect Methods.—Since the aim is other-worldly, reclamation instead 
of conservation was the easiest and fastest method. And since salvation de- 
pended upon faith based on knowledge of the Bible, Information was the 
other method. 


Il. THE NEEDED CHANGES 


With the foregoing in mind we may divide the needed changes into two 
divisions. (1) A change in the Aim, and (2) a change in the Means to 
attain this aim. 


1. Aim of Religious Education—While some of us may agree that the 
ultimate aim is the attainment of eternal life, whatever our interpretations 
thereof may be, we will all agree that the immediate aim is to enable the 
individual to live the “Jesus-way,” which is to love God the Father and his 
fellow man as himself. 


Religious Education involves training as well as instruction—While we 
all agree that instruction is essential in religious education in order to con- 
vey necessary information, we must not forget the fact that the child is pri- 
marily a doer and not a thinker. He lives in the region of the concrete long 
before he gets into the abstract world. That is, children act and feel long 
before they think. We must remember that it is thru doing the will of 
God and feeling his dependence upon God that the child may finally come to 
think rightly about God. The same holds true of adults. “Whosoever will 
do the will of God,” says Jesus, “will know of the doctrine.” (John 7:17.) 


Definition of Religious Education —With the foregoing in mind we wish 
to say that by religious instruction we mean “the nurture of the religious 
nature or capacities through the agency of religious ideas,” and by religious 
training we mean “the training or nurture of the religious nature or capacities 
thru the agency of religious living.” By religious education we mean accord- 
ingly “the training and instruction of the religious nature through the agency 
of religious living and religious ideas.” 


2. Change in Means or Program of religious education. 


As soon as we agree upon the immediate aim of religious education half 
of our battle is won. And after having pointed out the imperfections in the 
old means of attaining the aim, the needed changes in the means are definite 
and apparent and, therefore, the other half of the problem is practically 
solved. Like general education, the means to attain the aim are organization 
and administration, curriculum and methods of teaching. 


(a) Organization—The term organization is here used in its broad 
sense, that is, the correlation and concentration of every agency that may be 
used as a means in the achievement of the aim. The entire program of 
religious education should be under the full control and supervision of the 
Church. The Church should secure the best trained leadership for the gen- 
eral as well as for the particular offices of its program. These leaders should 
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be responsible to the Church and should be delegated with authority in 
their fields. 

(1) A Better Trained Ministry—Because the pastor is and should be 
the general supervising and administrating officer of the entire program he 
must know religious education and should be in full sympathy with its pro- 
gram. 

(2) Functional and Correlated Agencies—Whatever enterprise or 
office is knocking at the door of the church for entrance, it must prove its 
absolute need, and that its particular function or office cannot be performed 
by some existing agency. There should be a systematic division of labor 
and complete correlation of all the agencies so that there will be no duplica- 
tions or gaps. 

(3) Adequate Teaching Conditions.—Like the public school, the Church 
must recognize the fact that one of the causes of the tremendous loss of its 
Sunday school pupils, especially beginning with early adolescence, is a lack 
of efficiency in buildings, equipment, and teachers. 

(4) Need of More Time.—If religious education is vital and essential 
in the building of a righteous democracy, then it should be given, at least, 
as important a place in the life of the child as are the sciences and other 
cultures in the public school. If the child must spend between two and four 
hours a week to learn how to add and subtract, he must at least be given an 
equal amount of time in which to be trained not to cheat those who have 
never learned how to count. Religious education must not be confined to 
Sundays only. 

(b) Change in Curriculum.—Whatever we wish to put into the life 
of the Church we must put into the curriculum of the Church School. 

If the aim of religious education is to train the individual to live the 
“Jesus-way” when he is grown up, we must help him to live this life right 
now according to his present capacities within his own society. We must 
remember that the way “to learn to live is by living.” The curriculum must 
deal with the problems and needs that the individual is facing now, which 
we may call “the primary situations.” Only that type of traditional material 
should be included which throws light upon, and thus helps to interpret the 
experiences the individual is now having. That is, the aim of the curric- 
ulum should not be that of information but conduct. The subject matter, 
whatever its source may be, should not be an end in itself but a means 
toward an end. The Bible will still continue to be the principal text-book 
of religion, not for its own sake but because it contains the largest amount 
and probably the first written religious experiences of man. 


(c) Teaching Methods.—Instead of the old type of lecture method,— 
the pouring of so much information, Biblical and extra-Biblical, into the 
empty compartments of the pupils’ heads; the recitation or quiz-methods,— 
to see how much information the pupil has succeeded in storing away and 
is now able to recall; the problem and project methods or the problem- 
project method will be found vastly superior and therefore more satisfac- 
tory. The teachers should deal with the immediate experiences of the pupils 
and help them to share their experiences with those of the race of the past 
and older contemporaries, by using the latter as a means to interpret and 
thus enrich the pupil’s experiences. 
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These suggested changes in aim and means of religious education do 
not advocate the abolishing or overthrow of the old aim and means since this 
would prove poor economy and bad policy. It does advocate the pruning 
of the withered branches, the substituting of stone pillars for rotting timber, 
and the utilization of the existing healthy and useful material in the large 
program of religious education. 


Correlation of Programs 


FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON CORRELATION OF PROGRAMS OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, HEetp at Forest INN, Forest L. I. 
May 2-4, 1923. 


This Conference called by the Continuation Committee of a similar 
Conference held at Garden City, L. I., in 1921, and held under the general 
auspices of the Federal Council of the Churches, was attended by representa- 
tives of a score or more of agencies concerned in the making of programs of 
religious education for use in the local church and in the local community. 
These agencies were national in their scope, and both denominational and 
interdenominational in character. Among them were represented Sunday 
School, missionary education, young people’s and college organizations. In 
addition to these were agencies less closely identified with the churches, such 
as the Christian Associations and allied agencies working through local 
churches, like the Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. The chief purpose of the 
Conference was to consider the present confusion in the local church due to 
the overcrowding of educational programs independently prepared, and to 
study how correlation can be secured while at the same time all those special 
values which the several agencies are now attempting to contribute shall be 
preserved. 

After due presentation and discussion of the distinctive contributions 
made by the several groups of agencies, the Conference adopted the follow- 
ing findings and recommendations. 


THE FINDINGS 


1. The child in the local group is the basis of correlation of program 
material. 

2. Local initiative and experimentation in program-making are to be 
encouraged and stimulated, even in the less resourceful communities rather 
than the adoption of prescribed programs of activities. 

3. In order to make available a variety of source material in a form 
usable by local communities, and in order to give them stimulus, help 
and guidance, typical programs should be developed nationally. Such pro- 
grams should grow out of local experimentation, and every effort should: 
be made to prevent them from becoming fixed and static. 

4. National organizations have important functions to perform in 
encouraging experimentation, comparing the results from various com- 
munities, serving as a clearing-house for successful methods, developing and 
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training leaders, and especially in sensing problems or plans that might be 
typical of any large grouping in American or world society so that there 
may be the outlook of the larger groupings as well as of the local community. 

5. In view of the larger value which comes from the development of 
plans locally, and in view of the fact no one type of program can meet the 
needs of every community or group, programs should be presented by the 
national organizations in such form as will make possible individual selection 
and adaptation and stimulate initiative and resourcefulness. Community 
groups should work out plans locally using national programs as source 
material in meeting different kinds of situations. 

6. As an immediate step in facilitating this procedure, the common, 
as well as the distinctive material of the different programs now existing 
should be codified and cross-referenced so as to make it more available 
for use in the development of self-directed activities. 

7. We note with appreciation the fact that the Committee on Inter- 
national Curriculum of the International Lesson Committee plans to have 
integrally related to its work on a Church School Curriculum all the ele- 
ments involved in the entire program of religious education. 

8. We recommend that each of the general agencies concerned in 
religious education be asked to name two representatives to a Council on 
Correlation which would serve as a clearing house of problems and plans 
of mutual concern. 

We recommend that this Council be convened at an early date by the 
Committee which called this Conference. 

While this Council will form its own organization and determine its 
own functions, we recommend— 

(a) That it give attention to the codifying and cross-referencing of 
present program material ; 

(b) That it consider the possibility of further cooperation on the 
part of all agencies concerned in the preparation of program material. 


Motion Pictures in the Church 
Epncar J. Banks, Ph. D.* 


The time is not far away when the motion picture projecting machine 
will be considered a necessary part of the equipment of every prosperous 
church. The motion picture was at first associated with the small cheap 
theaters, then with larger theaters. It has been forcing its way into the 
schools and colleges, and the Y. M.C. A. Already several thousand churches 
in America are provided with motion-picture outfit, and dealers report that 
the churches in astonishingly increasing numbers are contemplating the pur- 
chase of projecting machines. It seems that it will not be long before the 
Sunday school lesson will be taught upon the screen, and then many of 


*Archeologist, and Vice-President of Sacred Films, Incorporated. 
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our younger people, who now think the Sunday school room a dreary place, 
will flock to it with eagerness. 


With the churches equipped with the means of showing motion pictures, 
there comes the demand for pictures suitable for church and Sunday school 
purposes. The pictures suitable above all others are naturally those which 
impart the moral and religious lessons contained in the Bible, and this means 
the filming of the stories of the Bible. But there are many serious people 
who believe that the Bible should not be filmed, that the sacred scripture 
should escape such a fate. 


But those very people who object to filming the Bible have upon the 
shelves of their libraries Bibles illustrated with pictures which are usually 
very crude, and drawn entirely from the imagination. In their churches 
they attend lectures on the Bible and Bible subjects, illustrated with stereop- 
ticon slides, and to the illustrated Bible and the stereopticon Bible lecture 
they do not object. The motion picture is but the development of the stere- 
opticon slide. It is one of the many things which a kind providence has 
enabled man to discover for his own pleasure and advancement, and why 
should any one be prejudiced against it? 

It is true that many of the motion pictures shown in the cheap theaters 
are sordid things. They corrupt our youth, and kill the taste for better 
things. Therefore, it is argued that all motion pictures should be excluded 
from the church and the school. Could not the same be said of music, litera- 
ture and art? Jazz destroys the taste for the music which refines and ele- 
vates; it is the music with which most of our youth are fed, and yet all 
music is not excluded from the church and the school. The cheap novel 
destroys the taste for the reading of things worth while, for real literature ; 
trash is crowding from the shelves of most public libraries the books which 
are instructive and elevating; and because of this should all books be pro- 
hibited? The comic page of the cheap newspaper destroys the taste for real 
art, and that is the very page most eagerly devoured by our youth, and yet, 
should all art be forbidden? 


Because there is corrupting music and literature and art, we do not 
condemn all music, literature and art. We simply try to keep our children 
from the worst, and present them with the best. 


There are good, inspiring motion pictures, as well as those of the sordid 
kind. If the people demand the best, then the best will be provided. If they 
demand a low-grade picture, the average producer and exhibitor will give 
them what they demand. If we are to have clean, inspiring pictures on the 
screen, the one way to get them is to develop a taste for them, and that can 
best be done in the school and the church. 


The motion picture has come to stay. The film industry is still in its 
infancy. Its educational possibilities are unlimited. It requires no prophet 
to see that within a brief time every church and school will be provided 
with the projecting lantern and the screen, as a part of the necessary equip- 
ment. Soon every Sunday school wiil teach its lessons on the screen, and 
then we shall see recreated the old Bible stories which have inspired and 
elevated mankind for thousands of years. It is bound to come, and none can 
stop it. 
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The Bible will be filmed, producers who have been combing the world 
for material are now turning to it, and the pulpit or the press cannot stop it. 
The question is not, “Shall the Bible be filmed?” but, “How can the Bible 
best be filmed, faithfully, reverently, so that its film version, like the printed 
word, may inspire men to greater and better things? How, through the 
screen, can we bring the Bible back to the people?” 

Several organizations have been formed to film the Bible. Some have 
had as their sole purpose the selling of stock. Others have been crushed 
by the enormous expense of such a gigantic undertaking. Still others have 
reproduced spectacular films to which has been attached the name of some 
Bible character, but with almost nothing Biblical in it. There is one company 
which has survived, and is far on the way towards success. I refer to 
Sacred Films, Incorporated, of Burbank, California. 

My interest in this company is that of an archeologist who has long been 
digging among the buried Bible cities of the Orient, and who was called 
in to give advice as to the houses and costumes and other details of life in 
olden times. The one purpose of the organization is to bring the Bible back 
to the great masses of the people. It has no stock for sale. It is in no way 
sectarian ; the pictures already produced have won the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the leaders of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish churches in 
America. Because the pictures are in no way sectarian, and men of the 
organization prefer to withhold their names from the public, yet the presi- 
dent is a clergyman of national reputation; one of the vice-presidents is gen- 
erally regarded as the greatest genius in the motion picture world. The 
archeological details of some of the pictures have been left to myself, because 
I happen to be the only living American who has actually been engaged in 
excavating and exploring in old Babylonia, where the scenes of the first of 
the Bible stories are laid. Every man on the staff is college trained. The 
best of actors and actresses are employed, but their names are not given 
to the public; none may receive film fame. In the production of the pictures 
the greatest care has been taken to make the details correct. The story is 
faithfully told, following closely the Biblical story without distortion to add. 
to the dramatic effect. God is not represented on the screen by any per- 
son. The doctrines of no sect are appealed to. There is only the simple 
story told as all who reverence the sacred Book would have it told. 

Twelve single reel pictures have already been produced, sixteen others 
are in preparation, and a hundred more will follow. They are told in the 
Biblical order, commencing with the first verse of Genesis, and no story 
necessary for the telling of the history of the Hebrew people, or of the rev- 
elation of God to man, is omitted. When the entire series is completed we 
may see upon the screen all the great characters of the Old Testament, how 
they dressed, in what sort of houses they lived, what were their occupa- 
tions, how they traded and fought and played. Noah, Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, Solomon, David, are made to live again, and every detail of the life 
of their age and land is reproduced with all possible accuracy. 
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Progress at State Universities 


ProcGress oF RELiGiIous EpucaTIon aT STATE UNIVERSITY CENTERS DuRING 
THE Last 20 YEARS, AND OUTLOOK FOR THE NEAR FUTURE 


Davip Epwarp THOMAS* 


Religious education at State University centers in the last 20 years 
has passed through two phases and is now in the first stages of a very 
significant third phase. 

Twenty years ago, the denominations had not awakened to the 
fact that they had a religious-education problem at these institutions. 
Local churches were doing what they could with their limited facilities 
to attract and interest students, but were not expending additional 
money to any extent either for personnel or for equipment for student 
purposes. 

Religious educational work on the campus was carried on under 
the purely voluntary student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A.. About this 
time, salaried executive secretaries became common in these organiza- 
tions; their programs were prosecuted with more vigor, and efforts 
were made to interest larger circles of students by broadening the in- 
terpretation of religious interests until they included all campus activi- 
ties, especially athletics and social activities. Elaborate committee or- 
ganizations of students were effected with popular leaders of student 
activities as chairmen. The local organizations were supervised and 
stimulated by the state and national organizations, and traveling sec- 
retaries made frequent visits to the university centers for counsel and 
for personal interviews with student leaders, especially those who were 
contemplating religious work careers. 

As a very natural result of the neglect of the churches and the 
assiduous cultivation of the students by these non-denominational so- 
cieties, it is not surprising that a large proportion of the students who 
went from the state universities into religious vocations during these 
years chose those lines of activity that were pressed upon them almost 
unconsciously by these organizations. Fortunately, a very intense for- 
eign missionary spirit nearly always pervaded these campus societies, 
and their recruits for this field, who were many, found it necessary to 
offer themselves to their own denominational boards for foreign mis- 
sionary positions. The chief religious activities carried on under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. during these years were 
Devotional Meetings, Bible Study and Mission Study classes, largely 
under student leaders, meeting for an hour once a week and continuing 
through the greater part of the school year. 

There is no doubt that these organizations, with their national and 
international bonds and their great summer conferences and training 
schools for student leaders, filled a very great religious gap in those days 
and did much to popularize religion in our state universities, That was 
in the days before religious education as we know it today had become 
a science. But now we have come to see that the methods of these 


*Mr. Thomas is Congregational University Pastor at the University of Nebraska. 
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organizations, with their fine programs of work set up in summer con- 
ferences for the whole wide nation, with little regard for local peculiari- 
ties and with their dashing young secretaries to “put it across” and to 
instill “pep” into the local leaders, are hopelessly inadequate to meet 
the deeper religious-education needs of our day. It must be said, how- 
ever, in all fairness, that these methods are still exceedingly popular 
with the average religious student; and have become a tradition on the 
campus, which the real religious educator finds it next to impossible to 
correct. A quarter of a century of intensive cultivation of the field by 
these popularizing methods has produced a type of fungus which is 
still mistaken for real education in religion. 

With the rapid and immense growth in the number of students at 
the state universities, it has become increasingly evident that these 
associations, with their ready-made programs and overhead plans and 
with their limited equipment and personnel, dependent as they are 
largely upon the volunteer efforts of a few willing but very busy stu- 
dents, have become entirely unable to cope with the religious problems 
of the campus. Their future hope of usefulness lies in the full and 
free co-operation with the representatives of the church bodies who have 
now entered the field. Furthermore, the associations must disentangle 
themselves from the network of campus social relations, in which they 
have become enmeshed until in many places they are thought of by 
the students, when thought of at all, as just one more social group, 
hampered in the race for popularity by its name, and must find them- 
selves by returning to their original function of religious inspiration 
and religious leadership. 

The second phase in university religious work arose when assistant 
pastors, sometimes called student pastors, of local churches, and uni- 
versity pastors, supported by the state and national educational societies 
of the various denominations, were set to the task of pastoring the 
students of their particular religious faith and of interesting them in 
the program of work and worship carried on by the local church or 
churches of that denomination. This was pioneer work, and each pastor 
experimented with plans and methods which seemed to secure the best 
results for his own group, with little regard to other pastors and other 
groups. Some tried the stated interview with their students with sat- 
isfactory results from the limited number who could be reached by 
such a plan. Others depended more largely on Sunday Bible classes 
as the avenue for imparting religious instruction, in most cases with 
small and irregular attendance and indifferent result. The greatest 
difficulty in this type of work was the inability of the pastor to find 
the students, or, if found at all, to find them under conditions that 
were conducive to a worth-while pastoral visit. He could do a bit of 
intensive work with that comparatively small percentage of his student 
group who were willing to put themselves under obligation to attend 
his Bible class or the young people’s society of the church; but this 
would not, at its very best, represent more than one-third of the entire 
group for which he was supposed to be responsible. Among the two- 
thirds whom he scarcely touched there would always be found enough 
cases of more or less tragic religious breakdown to discount his work 
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very greatly in the eyes of a none too sympathetic constituency. There 
seems continually to lurk in the thought of the purely university pastor 
a suspicion that he is guilty of neglect in a field where his work is of 
such an indefinite sort as to baffle his best efforts to do conscientiously 
what he is expected to accomplish. 

We are fairly entering upon the third phase of this type of work, 
which may be called that of religious work by co-operative education. 
Both these words need to be emphasized. The denominations are slowly 
awakening to the gigantic proportions and the strategic importance 
of the religious situation at these centers, where increasing thousands 
of young people who are soon to be the leaders in every walk of life, 
congregate and mingle for four or more of the most plastic and most 
erratic years of their lives. The surest sign that our church leaders 
have their eyes open at last is the fact that at some of the greatest 
universities they are now actually expending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in plant and equipment and are planning for the use of still 
larger sums in the next few years. This is a problem no longer left 
to the solution of the local church with its many other interests which 
often seem to it of more importance than the cure of students who have 
only a temporary residence with it. State and national organizations 
are getting under the burden in earnest. But, best of all, the churches, 
taken collectively, are coming to see that this is a task and an oppor- 
tunity so replete with possibilities as to challenge them to a co-operative 
if not a united effort to its successful accomplishment. This new mode 
of attack is already giving us some fine experiments in co-operative 
organization, and is being heartily supported by university administra- 
tions; for it is a symptom of a spirit they have long desired among the 
religious bodies. They know that if the time has come when the 
great Potestant bodies can attack the vexing religious situation at the 
university, the time has also come when the university itself can do 
much more in a constructive way to meet the same situation. 

Among the co-operative efforts in religious activity that are now 
being carried on with some success may be mentioned the inter-church 
pastor, where two, three or more churches—sometimes in conjunction 
with the Y. M. C. A., sometimes not—are supporting one religious 
worker at the smaller state-supported schools, and the co-operative 
organization, where as many as six or more denominational leaders and 
their student group—sometimes again in co-operation with the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and sometimes not—have developed a single 
campus organization where the pastors act as chairmen or heads of 
departments of work, such as Bible Study, Social Service, Church Work, 
Extension Service, Social Recreation. Such a plan, to be thorough- 
going, calls for a single budget and for an executive secretary. The 
machinery is rather complicated, but it is interesting to see how far the 
denominational leaders will go in give and take in order to have an 
organization on the university campus that will emphasize our simi- 
larities and sympathies rather than our differences and our difficulties. 
One who has ever had part in promoting such an organization can never 
forget the enthusiasm with which it is received by the student body. 
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To them, it seems to be the natural thing—the embodiment of their 
normal religious impulses. 

But the educational, as against the more strictly practical, approach 
is the most significant co-operative movement of this third phase of 
our work in state university centers. It proceeds upon the assumption 
that religious education as a part of general education must proceed pari- 
passu with the developing mind of the student, and that the proper time 
for religious adjustment of the thought processes is precisely at the 
time when corresponding adjustments and adaptations are being made 
in other fields of mental and moral endeavor. It admits that religion 
is caught, but holds that it is more steadily and firmly held and more 
completely assimilated and more experientially realized when the subject 
is exposed to a daily, systematic presentation of it through a term of 
weeks by men or women who know how to teach and who teach religion 
because they believe in it as the only competent solution of many of 
our personal and social ills. The Co-operative School of Religion, 
supported unitedly by the churches in close proximity to the university 
and holding some sort of affiliate relation to the university, so that stu- 
dents who desire to do so may elect its courses, is without question 
the most important religious development in educational centers in this 
generation. With well-prepared and enthusiastic teachers and with sub- 
stantial financial backing by the church bodies, there is scarcely a 
question that these schools will win their way to popularity and to un- 
told usefulness in every state university center. They will accomplish 
results beyond any present estimate in the training of lay leadership 
for the decades just ahead and in giving to those who will speedily be 
our leaders in world life an intelligent appreciation of, and a contagious 
interest in, religion as a cultural and constructive force in modern 
civilization. 

This movement now needs a host of earnest supporters—true men 
of faith. The problem of the next decade is to disarm the still lurking 
mutual distrust, not to say suspicion, of the churches and the university ; 
to interest university administrations in the project of a well-rounded 
education, which will include religion without prejudice; and to arouse 
and teach the churches to support such schools co-operatively, both 
with their money and their moral influence, until every state educational 
center shall see its students privileged to study religion scientifically 
and constructively, just as they may biology, philosophy or economics. 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Religious 
Education Association 


Held at the Hotel Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio, Saturday, April 14, 1923. 


The meeting was called to order by President Soares at 9:00 a. m. 
Prayer was offered by Dr. William I. Lawrance, of Boston. 
The Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 1922 were approved as printed 

in Reticious Epucation of August, 1922. 

The Report of the Findings Committee was presented by Professor Harrison 
S. Elliott of New York, Chairman of the Committee. Professor Elliott 
stated for the Committee that their report, as presented and discussed 
at the afternoon session of the preceding day, was intended to be taken 
as a Summary of the Discussions and not as a pronouncement of 
Findings. 

With this understanding the Report was accepted. 

The Report of the Council was presented by Professor Coe. The report called 
attention to the fact that this was the last report of the Council as such, 
its place being now taken by the General Committee provided for in 
the revised By-Laws. It also narrated the steps that had been taken 
which have resulted in the undertaking, by the Committee on Social and 
Religious Surveys, of an investigation into the processes and results of 
Religious Education. 

The report contained the recommendation of the Council that the 
theme for the Convention of 1924 be RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN THE FAMILY and that the Convention be of the discussion type. 

This recommendation was adopted. 

President Soares announced that invitations had been received from the 
cities of Philadelphia, Atlantic City, and Providence, to hold the next 
Convention in their respective cities. These invitations were received 
in transmission to the Board of Directers. 

The Report of the General Secretary was presented by Dr. Cope. It pre- 
sented a gratifying picture of the growth and present condition of the 
Association, showing important achievements in research and construc- 
tive work and that the Association was now out of debt and with a 
surplus on hand. Dr. Cope also called attention to the fact that the 
office of the Association had been removed from the South Side to the 
down-town section of Chicago. 

The report closed with an earnest warning against a spirit of false 
optimism which might blind the eyes of its members to the great respon- 
sibilities resting upon the Association in view of the serious moral and 
religious needs of the day. ; 

President Soares commented briefly, but with very deep and heartfelt appre- 
ciation of the efficient and self-sacrificing labors of the General Secre- 
tary and of the value of his service to the Association and to the cause 
of religious Education. 
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The Report of the General Secretary was adopted by a rising vote. 

Secretary Cope responded briefly to the remarks of the President and 
the expressed feeling of the meeting. 

Additional remarks were made by Dr. Lawrance and Professor Coe. 

The following resolutions were presented : 

On motian of Secretary Cope, the Recording Secretary was instructed 
to express to the Cleveland Federation of Churches and to the Management 
of the Hotel Cleveland the appreciation of the Association of the fine spirit 
of cooperation and the courteous and efficient entertainment of the Conven- 
tion. 

On motion of Professor Coe. 

Resolved: That we call upon colleges, theological seminaries, 
ministers, and church school teachers everywhere— 

(1) To enlighten the whole people concerning the contributions of the 

natural sciences towards the understanding of human life. 

(2) To resist every movement to forbid the teaching of any part of 

science in public schools. 

Unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Secretary Cope a resolution was presented protesting 
against the tendency toward monopoly of elementary education by the State. 
After considerable discussion it was voted to refer this matter to a special 
committee consisting of Professor Weigle, Professor Coe, Mr. Orlo J. Price, 
and Professor Stout, with instructions to frame a suitable resolution and 
report later in the meeting. 

This committee presented the following resolution: 

Resolved: That, recognizing the right and duty of the state to 
educate for citizenship in a democracy and to determine and super- 
vise the conditions under which the education of children takes place, 
we affirm that the time-honored right of religious bodies and other 
voluntary organizations to engage in education, under these condi- 
tions, should not be denied. 

Unanimously adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In the absence of Dr. Gammon, Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
vee, the report of this committee was presented by Dr. Frank K. Sanders. 

It was voted to authorize the Committee on Changes in By-Laws to 
substitute the descriptive term “State Correspondents” for that of “State 
Representatives” in the revised By-Laws. 

The Recording Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the of- 
ficers nominated by the Committee. This ballot was cast and the officers 
declared elected. 


President Soares announced that the General Committee would hold a 
meeting for the purpose of organization at 12 o’clock. 

Secretary Cope announced the program for the remainder of the day, 
calling special attention to the importance of the meeting of the Group on 
the Family. 


Secretary Cope then presented his paper.on “Survey of Twenty Years’ 
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Progress.” The paper being too long for reading in full, Dr. Cope gave an 
outline of the salient points, which was received with great appreciation. 

Opening this Survey with a brief review of the early years of the 
Association’s work, Secretary Cope read a list of those outstanding leaders 
in its history, beginning with that of President William Rainey Harper and 
including many others who, like President Harper, have since passed to their 
eternal reward. 

During the reading of this list the audience remained standing, and 
in silence. 

President Soares announced at the conclusion of this Survey that it 
was the understanding that it should be printed in full. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Hersert W. GATEs, 
Recording Secretary. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the General Committee of 
the Religious Education Association 


Held at Cleveland, Ohio, April 14, 1923. 


The meeting was called to order at 12 o’clock in Room A of the Hotel 
Cleveland, by President Soares. 

President Soares was elected Chairman and Herbert W. Gates, Secre- 
tary, of the meeting. 

It was Voted: that the officers of the General Committee be a Chairman 
and a Secretary. 

That these officers, together with three other members of the Com- 
mittee be appointed a Program Committee to arrange the program for the 
Convention of 1924. 

That the Chairman of this meeting appoint a Committee with power to 
elect these Officers and the additional members of the Program Committee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Hersert W. Gates, 
Secretary of the Meeting. 


NOTE—t1he committee, as subsequently appointed, is Dr. J. W. F. Davies, Prof. 
George H. Betts, Dr. R. W. Gammon. 
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The Association of Directors and Ministers of 
Religious Education 


The tenth annual meeting of the Association of Church Directors of 
Religious Education was held at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, April 11, 
1923, at 9:30 a.m. Mr. Bailey of Holyoke, Mass., was in the chair. The 
following committees were appointed: Membership—Mr. Davies and Mr. 
Hubbell ; Nominating—Mr. Butler, Miss Lawrance and Mr. Low. In con- 
nection with the last committee Mr. Bailey announced that Miss Lawrance 
has served as Secretary-Treasurer from the beginning of the Association; 
this being the tenth year she felt that rotation in office was due and so would 
not consider herself a candidate for re-election. 


Announcement was made of a new organization similar to ours—a part 
of the newly-reconstructed International Council of Religious Education. 
It was voted to appoint a committee to investigate terms and principles of 
membership in the other organization. Mr. Hellstrom of Orange, N. J., 
Mr. Davies and Miss Schilling were appointed to this committee. 

Mr. Bailey spoke for.a half hour on the “Boundaries of the Functions 
of a Director.” He mentioned these :— 


1—Progress is bounded by the abilities of the teachers and officers. 
2—The lesson material is limited. 
3—Time allotted to religious education is not sufficient; week-day 
schools are needed. These boundaries are movable. 
4—As to the nature of the pupils— 
(a) His knowledge and spiritual development have somewhat 
variable boundaries. 
(b) His intelligence and moral nature have fixed boundaries. The 
nature of the pupil is to be improved only as better individuals 
are born, through eugenics. 


In the discussion Mr. Butler of Providence suggested another bound- 
ary—that of the attitude of the home. 


Mr. Davies of Winnetka, IIl., asked that Directors help move the lesson 
material boundary by showing the publishers and lesson committees need 
for recasting curricula. 

Mr. Rideout of Toronto questioned the immoveableness of the moral- 
nature boundary. 

At this poini in the program the workers in Week-Day Schools joined 
their program to ours. Mr. Blashfield of Newark, N. J., spoke first on the 
“Possibilities of a Unified Program.” He stressed the common aim of all 
cooperating agencies. In elevating living to the higher social values we 
have our method. 

Miss Newton, of Flushing, N. Y., placed the child in the midst with 
the handicaps of his inheritance behind him and his goal which lies before 
him, of which he is unconscious. He will need a knowledge of the world, 
sympathy for it and a desire to do his part in making it better. Correlation 
of agencies is essential. 

Mr. Forsyth, of Whiting, Ind., did not feel that continuity of curriculum 
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is essential since a sense of such continuity exists in the child. Correlation 
should be first on functions, then such materials as may be, but the child is 
the true correlating agent. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Watson, of New York City, favored 
keeping the groups the same on Sundays as week days. He places correla- 
tion in the “problem,” which is stronger than on a “subject.” 

Miss Clay, of Grand Rapids, who uses the same subjects on Sundays 
and week days, asked for a standardized curriculum for the untrained teacher. 
She warned us of the danger of project teaching in the hands of amateurs. 

Mr. Squires, of Philadelphia, said that correlation in subject matter 
is essential. 

Mr. McKibben, of South Bend, Ind., protested against standardization 
in curriculum making. The way out is professionally trained leadership. 
Aims of religious education furnish the only possible correlation. 

Mr. Anderson, of Mansfield, Ohio, asked for standardizing tests. 

Mr. Shaver, of Boston, thought we could agree on correlation between 
Sunday and week-day schools, but disapproved of strict standardizing. 

Mr. Emme, of Lawrence College, asked for a commission to be ap- 
pointed to define aims. 

Mr. McKibben pleaded for no extreme combining or separating of the 
agencies and processes. Correlation is only possible when two real elements 
exist. 

* * * * 

The business meeting of the Association took place at luncheon. 

The minutes of the secretary were approved from their publication in 
Re.icious Epucation for August, 1922. 

The Treasurer’s report was accepted. 

The Amendment to the constitution which reads “There shall be a mem- 
bership fee of $5.00 to include membership in the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation” was reconsidered. It was voted to annul the entire provision. 

The matter of the possible change in name of our Association was 
brought up. Inasmuch as it had been the wish of the officers to give due 
notice of the intended amendment, but they had failed to get it into the letter 
which announced the meeting, it was voted to suspend the constitution in 
order that the vote might be entertained. It was then voted to adopt as the 
new name “The Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious Edu- 
cation.” 

The topic for discussion next year was decided upon:—“Training and 
Standards for Teachers.” The incoming officers were instructed to prepare 
statements and suggestions for the members this spring. 

The nominating committee recommended that the secretary be eligible 
for a period not exceeding ten years and that, in general, the president be 
ineligible to reélection. They presented the following slate: 

For President—Mr. N. F. Forsyth, Whiting, Ind. 

For Vice-President—Miss Alma N. Schilling, New York City. 

For Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Edna L. Acheson, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
The report was accepted and the officers elected. 
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It was moved by Mr. Davies and seconded by Mr. Hubbell that a rising 
vote of thanks be extended to the retiring secretary. 

Mr. Davies offered a resolution that our Association become the De- 
partment of Professional Educational Workers in and for the Local Church 
of the Religious Education Association in case the Religious Education As- 
sociation so desired. 

Mr. Heilstrom reported for the committee appointed to inquire into the 
association of directors of the International Council, that no action seemed 
desirable. His committee was continued with instructions to report next 
year. 

The Association adjourned its business meeting until Thursday, April 
12th, at 7:00 p. m. 


The program meeting continued at 3:00 p. m. in connection with the 
workers in the field of Missionary Education. 

At 4:00 our Association met alone to consider “Religion in the Home.” 
Dr. Miles B. Fisher of Orange, N. J., presented the paper of the session. 
He showed how respect for son toward his autocratic parent has been in the 
past the basis of religious growth. It is not so now—to compensate for this 
loss the parent must reappraise himself so that he may reclaim the respect 
of his children. Parental and filial feeling are susceptible of development. 
The revival of the family altar and the wise handling of the Bible are means 
to be used. Discipline should teach religion by showing how God punishes 
and understands. 

In the discussion several suggestions were made. 

Miss Heermans of Evanston, IIl., sends letter home to parents for the 
enrollment. 

Mr. Torrance recommended plays and pageants. 

Mrs. Lockhart of Huntington, Ind., told of a real experiment in parent 
organization. 

Mr. Lobingier of Oberlin, Ohio, showed report cards he sends to the 
home, which are accompanied by a letter. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

@ 


The adjourned business meeting took place at Hotel Cleveland at 7:00 
p. m. Thursday, April 12th. 
The Membership Committee proposed the names of the following for 
Active Membership: 
Rey. Frank Lindhorst, University Place, Nebraska. 
Miss Anna L. Moore, New York City. 
Rev. G. B. Watson, New York City. 
Rev. E. E. Aiken, Jr., Dorchester, Mass. 
Miss M. E. Abernethy, Gary, Ind. 
Rev. H. F. Burr, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. L. E. Butler, Toledo, Ohio. 
Rev. I. A. Norton, Rockford, IIl. 
Miss M. B. Nicholson, Whittier, Calif. 
Rev. Miles B. Fisher, D.D. 
Mr. Edward Sargent, New York City. 
and the raising of Mr. Mieras of Detroit to Active Membership. 
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For Associate Membership they recommended: — 
Mr. C. E. Ostrander, Omaha, Neb. 
Miss E. M. Cunnings, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. T. Court, St. Louis, Mo. 

These applicants were duly received into Active and Associate Mem- 
bership as recommended. 

It was voted that a committee of three be formed to recommend changes 
in our constitution with reference to our revised relations with the Religious 
Education Association. In the discussion it was urged that the committee 
ascertain all points of view on the matter. The following were appointed: 
Mr. Butler of Providence, Miss Lawrance and Mr. Gates. 

Miss Schilling sent in her resignation as Vice-President and Miss Law- 
rance was elected to fill the vacancy. 

The vice-president was asked to conduct one or more pages in RELIG- 
ious Epucation in which shall appear such ideas and information as the 
members shall care to exchange. 

The meeting was adjourned at 8:00 p. m. 

Mary LAawRANCeE, 
(Retiring) Secretary. 


Annual Report of the General Secretary 


Henry F. Core 


The General Secretary presents this year a very brief “Annual Report,” 
believing that those evidences of progress which he might wish to describe in 
some detail belong more properly in the “Review of Twenty Years’ Progress.” 

The review of the year now closing gives us sound reasons for encour- 
agement, for this has been a year of development, of entering upon new 
tasks, of extended influence, augmented resources and increased efficiency. 

I. The regular work, initiated in past years, and now a part of the 
accepted program, /ias been maintained and developed. The magazine has 
been published and improved. The Bureau of Information has carried a 
heavier schedule; new pamphlets have been published. The Personnel Bu- 
reau grows more and more useful, especially in furnishing information to 
churches and colleges regarding persons trained for their work in religious 
education. The library has been strengthened, both by additions and by 
subtractions ; the section of text-books has been greatly enriched. The steady 
influx of new members is a good sign of vitality and value. 

II. Activities of Survey have been developed. 

1) The Survey of Week-Day Schools of Religion was completed by 
the aid of the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, and the mate- 
rial published in the Volume “Week-day Religious Education.” So far as 
we know this is the first report of any extensive and thorough Survey in 
the field of religious education to be published. 

2) The Committee on Social and Religious Surveys has also enable¢c 
the R. E. A. to maintain and to bring up to date the records of week-day 
schools in the United States. This means not only the conservation of the 
values of the first report, but it is also a first step in another enterprise in 
which the same Committee is cooperating with the R. E. A., the develop- 
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ment of a Bureau of Records and Statistics for all types of work in religious 
education in North America. The first steps have been taken in this task, 
which involves not only the gathering of facts, but also the development of 
standard statistical forms, methods of reporting and of compilation, and the 
provision of a constantly refreshed reservoir of information for the use of 
all agencies and workers. 

These facts, and the demands of workers in the field, now force us to 
move our headquarters back to the downtown district in Chicago. 

Finally, we have paid all our bills; on April lst we could report a bal- 
ance on hand and “no liabilities.” 

And yet there is a word more to be said. This has been a convention 
constantly provoking memories. There are those here who recall the annual 
meeting in Cleveland in 1906, when a discouraged group met in a gloomy 
dining room and discussed the question of carrying on. And now, after these 
years of growth and extended influence, after the doubts have disappeared 
and when the function of the R. E. A. is no longer in question, we may be 
inclined to congratulate ourselves. 

Friends and co-workers, all that we may have accomplished is for- 
gotten when we consider what remains to be done. Neither this nor any 
other agency is sufficient for the emergency that is upon us. If, twenty 
years ago, the founders were alarmed, we who dare look out today are 
appalled. Our modern life, the fabric we call civilization, seems to be but 
a thin crust of custom over a volcano. The powers of today are unmoral 
and mechanical; modern science has potencies for which modern education 
has no controls; and fear, distrust and self-interest seem to be almost the 
only largely effective brakes. This is no hour for resting on laurels. It 
calls us to larger endeavors. Unless those who believe in religion, those who 
see its social function, are willing to make really sacrificial commitments, 
and willing to sacrifice every shred of personal ambition and of class and 
group and organization pride and interest, and to throw aside every prejudice 
we possess, we have no hope of winning our fight. We must not only do 
larger things; we must do them in a larger spirit; somehow we must find 
the way to do them together; somehow we must, as agencies of religious 
education, educate our day by demonstrating the fullness of the spirit of 
religion. 


Religious Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio 
Minutes of Business Meeting held Thursday, April 12, 1923 
Meeting called to order at 11:30 a. m. by President Soares. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHANGES IN BY-LAWS 


Presented by Dr. Frank T. Sanders, Chairman. 

Dr. Sanders stated the reasons for making changes in the By-Laws at 
this time and read the present By-Laws and the changes proposed. 

The following amendments to the Committee’s report were adopted: 

(1) In Article III, to substitute the words “Vice-President” for “First 
Vice-President” and to strike out the words “and sixteen Vice-Presidents.” 
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(2) In Article VII, to strike out the words “In the event of any group 
failing to hold an election the officers may be appointed by the Executive 
Board.” 

The By-Laws were adopted as amended by the Committee and as above, 
and referred back to the Committee on. Changes in By-Laws with power to 
make such editorial changes as may be necessary for the sake of consistency 
and clear expression. 

Owing to the absence of three members of the Nominating Committee 
it was voted that the President should appoint persons present at the Conven- 
tion to fill these vacancies. President Soares appointed for this purpose 
Professor George A. Coe, Rev. Henry H. Hubbell, and Miss Mary Lawrance. 

Upon motion by Secretary Cope, it was voted that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Religious Education Association should take steps to secure in- 
corporation under the United States government, or in some state which 
will permit the Association to elect officers and to transact business at its 
annual meeting wherever this may be held.* 

Invitations to the Association to hold its next convention at various 
cities were then presented as follows: 

By Professor F. O. Erb, in behalf of the citizens of Philadelphia ; 

By Mr. H. W. Blashfield, in behalf of Atlantic City; and 

By Dr. Frank E. Butler, in behalf of the city of Providence, R. L§ 

The question was raised as to whether it would be desirable to arrange 
the dates of the annual conventions so as to have them coincide with the 
Easter holidays in the colleges and universities. Discussion revealed the fact 
that there was no general agreement in the dates of these holidays in the 
various educational institutions. 

By common consent the matter was referred to the General Committee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

HERBERT W. GATES, 
Recording Secretary. 


The New By-Laws of the R. E. A. 


At the annual meeting held in Chicago in March 1922, a Committee 
consisting of Samuel A. Cavert, George A. Coe, Caroline B. Dow, Robert 
L. Kelly, Frank K. Sanders and Edward P. St. John, with President Soares 
and Secretary Cope acting ex-officiis, was appointed “to consider necessary 
changes in the By-Laws of the Association, with special reference to the 
nature of the organization of the Council of Religious Education.” As its 
work proceeded, the Committee was encouraged to widen this work of re- 
vision to cover the whole organization of the Association. This extension 


*By proper legal steps the charter has been amended so as to meet the changes in the 
By-Laws fot g so as to permit the members of the Association to elect their officers and transact 


their business at any regular annual meeting wherever the meeting might be held. 
§The invitation of Providence was accepted at a later meeting of the Board of Directors. 
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of its responsibility the Association approved at the recent annual meeting 
at Cleveland. 

The old By-Laws, drawn up in 1903, were framed with three ends in 
view. They contemplated an Association with simple conditions of mem- 
bership which by large annual meetings, by sectional conferences, and by 
other means of promotion, was to popularize the ideals of religious education ; 
a Council with a limited, self-perpetuating membership which was to give 
itself to research and the discussion of policies; and a Board of Directors 
who were to determine policies to be executed through the immediate direc- 
tion of a smaller Executive Board at headquarters. This careful organiza- 
tion anticipated difficulties which never developed. Whether desirable or 
not at the time, it has ceased to be necessary. The Association no longer 
uses its annual meetings for the principal purpose of popularizing religious 
education. We are today, in the main, an Association of those who are 
actively engaged in some phase of the task of promoting religious education. 
Such workers exist in sufficient numbers to give it an alert, progressive 
and permanent membership. 

These new By-Laws have transformed the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation into the General Committee of the Association. This Committee 
will continue its task of proposing policies and program to the Association ; 
while its personnel, charged with this most important function, will be de- 
termined by the Association itself. It includes the leaders chosen annually 
for the Association and for each subordinate highly specialized working 
group within the Association. The By-Laws further provide that the 
members elected by the Association shall have a relatively brief term of 
office. It places no bar on their re-election, thus making possible the drop- 
ping of those who do not render efficient service and the re-election of those 
who really count for leadership. The General Committee should be jealously 
maintained as a group of working members of the Association. The one 
acid test of membership on the Committee should be a readiness and an 
ability to contribute in some definite form to the purposes of the Association. 

The elimination of the Executive Board has been due to the judgment 
of those who manage the business affairs of the Association. They be- 
lieve that our business procedure has been needlessly complicated. No ad- 
vantages have been lost through the changes made. 

To formulate afresh any changes in the procedure of a great Association 
is no easy task. It is still possible that minor changes should be made. The 
Association at its recent annual meeting at Cleveland authorized the Sub- 
Committee to make any further necessary minor changes, whereby the full 
intent of the Association should be given expression. The Committee, there- 
fore, hopes that each member of the Association will read the whole group 
of By-Laws as hereinafter printed with great care. If anyone discovers a 
happier phraseology or other incidental changes on which the Committee 
may pass before the By-Laws are finally drawn up for printing and dis- 
tribution, that member is requested to correspond with the Chairman of the 
Committee at 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

On behalf of the Sub-Committee, 
FRANK K, SANDERS, Chairman. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I 


Name, Purpose, Place, Etc. 

Section 1. Name. The name of the corporation shall be “The Religious Educa- 
tion Association.” 

Sec. 2. Purpose. The purpose of this Association shall be to promote religious 
and moral education. 

Sec. 3. Place. The business of said corporation shall be located in Chicago, 
in the State of Illinois, and its business offices at such places in said city as its directors 
shall from time to time direct. 

ARTICLE II 


Membership, Kinds, Etc. 


Section 1. Membership. The membership of the Association shall consist of 
all persons who upon application have been duly elected by the Board of Directors 
and have paid the annual fees as required by the By-Laws. 

Sec. 2. Kinds. There shall be two classes of Members: Active and Life. 

Sec. 3. Active. Active members shall be: 

(1) Any persons engaged in, or interested in, the work of religious or moral 
education. 

(2) Institutions and organizations thus engaged. Active members electing to pay 
annually from five to ten dollars shall be designated as “Active Contributing Members.” 
Active members electing to pay annually from ten dollars upward shall be designated 
as “Active Sustaining Members.” 

Sec. 4.. Life. Life members shall be any persons who have paid $100.00 at any 
one time to the Association. _ 

Sec. 5. Duration of Membership. A written application for active membership 
and its acceptance by the Board of Directors, shall constitute an agreement between 
the applicant and the corporation to continue such membership and pay annual dues, 
unless written notice of discontinuance is sent to the General Secretary one month 
before the end of the year for which dues have been paid. Membership may be re- 
sumed on payment of the current fee. 

Sec. 6. Fees. All fees shall become due annually at the date of joining the 
Association. 

Sec. 7. Voting. Any active member of said corporation in good standing at 
the time of any annual or special meeting, shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 8. Election of Members. The Board of Directors shall pass upon the 
applications for membership and have the right to accept or reject any and all 
applications. 

Sec. 9. Publications. All members whose fees are paid shall receive the current 
publications, including the magazine, Reticious Epucation, without extra charge, 
the membership fee of $4.00 being credited as subscription for the same. 


ARTICLE III 
Management and Control 


Section 1. Board of Directors. The affairs of the corporaticn shall be managed 
and controlled by a Board of Directors who shall be elected by the active members 
of the corporation at the annual meeting of the members of the corporation. 

The Board of Directors shall consist of the President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
Recording Secretary and General Secretary and thirty members elected for periods 
as hereinafter provided. 

In case of the thirty directors above, ten are to be elected to hold office for the 
period of one year, or until their successors are elected, ten for the period of two years, 
or until their successors are elected, ten for the period of three years, or until their 
successors are elected, and, thereafter, ten annually for the periods of three years. 

Sec. 2. Annual Meetings. After the year 1923 there shall be held, at the time 
of the regular annual convention, within the months of March and April, an annual 
meeting of the corporation for the transaction of the business of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Special Mectings. Special meetings of the corporation may be called 
by the Recording Secretary upon request of a majority of the Board of Directors, or 
upon request of a majority of the Board of Directors, or upon written request to 
the Secretary by seventy-five members of the Association. 
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Sec. 4. Qualification. Any person a member of the Association may be elected 
a director. The vote shall be by ballot, and a majority of those voting shall be 
necessary for an election. : 
Sec. 5. Vacancies. Vacancies on the Board of Directers may be filled by the 
directors at a meeting regularly called or held. 
Sec. 6. Compensation. No director shall receive a salary or compensation for 
services as a director. 
Sec. 7. Quorum. Fifty members of the corporation present in person or by 
proxy shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any regular meeting 
and seventy-five present in person for any special meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 
Meeting of Directors, Quorum, Etc. 


Section 1. Directors’ Meetings. The meetings of the Board of Directors shall 
convene at the call of the Chairman of the Board, or at the written request of seven 
members of the Board, as often as the business of the corporation may require, by 
mailing to each director, at least three days prior to the date of such meeting a 
written or printed notice, stating the time and place of such meeting. 

Sec. 2. Quorum. A quorum shall consist of five members of the Board of 
Directors, but directors less than a quorum may adjourn the meeting to a future date. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers, Duties, Etc. 


Sec. 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice-President and 
one representative to be elected from the mmbers in any State, Province, or Foreign 
Civil District, having twenty-five or more members of the Association, to be elected 
by the members of the Association at the regular business meeting, and a Recording 
Secretary, General Secretary and a Treasurer, to be elected by the Board of Directors 
at its first meeting, which officers shall hold their respective offices for a period of one 
year or until their successors are elected and qualified. 

Sec. 2. President. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Association, 
and shall perform the duties usually devolving upon a presiding officer. In his absence 
the Vice-President shall preside, and in the absence of the Vice-President, a pro- 

es tempore Chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the Recording Secretary putting 

the question. 

; Sec. 3. Recording Secretary. The Recording Secretary shall keep a full and 
accurate report of the proceedings of the general meetings of the Association and of 
all meetings of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 4. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall receive and hold, invest, or expend, 
under the direction of the Board of Directors, all money paid to the Association; 
shall keep an exact account of receipts and expenditures, with vouchers for the latter; 
and shall render the accounts for the fiscal year ending April 30th, to the Board of 
Directors. He shall give such bond for the faithful discharge of his duties as may 
be required by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. Board of Directors. The Board of Directors (1) shall provide for the 
safe keeping and expenditure of all funds of the Association; (2) shall carry into 
effect the actions of the Association and of the various Departments; (3) shall pub- 
lish the report of the Conventions, of Departments, and of Special Committees, of 
such other material as shall further the purpose of the Association in the journal 
Reticious Epucation, or by other suitable means. The Board of Directors shall elect 
its own chairman. 

Sec. 6. General Secretary. The Board of Directors shall fix the salary of the 
General Secretary, and have the power to employ other necessary secretaries, and fix 
their compensation and their terms of office. 


ARTICLE VI 
Committees 


Section 1. The General Committee. For the maintenance of continuity in the 
work of the Association and for the promotion of its work of investigation, there shall 


J be organized a General Committee, as follows: 
(a) Membership. The General Committee shall consist of the following 
members : 


(1) The five general officers of the Association, the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Recording Secretary, the Treasurer and the General Secretary ex-officiis, 
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(2) The chairman and the executive secretary of each active group; 

(3) Two members of the Religious Education Association chosen by each of the 
following organizations: The Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious 
Education; the Association of Institutes engaged in Missionary Training; and any 
other organization that upon its own request is approved for such representation by 
the Board of Directors; 

(4) Thirty members elected by the Association. Tlese elected members shall 
be chosen at the rate of fifteen each year by the membership of the Association at 
the annual meeting to hold office for a term of two years. In case of any declination 
to accept the responsibility implied by such election, the General Committee is im- 
powered to fill the vacancy thus created. In case of the failure of the representatives 
of a Group to act, the Executive Committee of that Group is impowered to fill the 
vacancy. 

_ (b) The Work of the Committee. The General Committee shall have for its 
objects: 

(1) To consider the program of the Association, including convention plans, to 
report annually upon the same at the annual convention, or, whenever desirable, through 
Reicious Epucation; and to carry out such plans as have received the sanction of 
the Association. 

(2) To cause to be prepared and submitted at the annual convention, as often 
as once in two years, a report on current progress in education as far as it relates 
to religion and morals, 

(3) To consider such educational problems in the sphere of religion and morals 
as are submitted to it by the Association, and also such problems as it deems of 
general interest or importance; and to report upon the same either at the annual 
convention or in Reticious Epucation. 


Sec. 2. Other Committees. The Association in annual convention, or the Board 
of Directors in the interim, shall appoint such other committees as may be required 
by the work of the Association. 

ARTICLE VII 


Group Organization in the Work of Investigation and for the Promotion of 
Special Studies and Conferences 

The Association shall foster group organizations as follows: 

Section 1. Membership. Any twenty or more members may, with the approval 
of the Board of Directors, organize a Group. The membership shall consist of 
members of the Association present and voting. Any group that fails to hold a 
meeting during the period of two full years shall be deemed to have disbanded. 


Sec. 2. Organization. Each of the groups under the Association shall be or- 
ganized with a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, a Recording Secretary and an Executive 
Secretary. The Chairman, the Secretary, and not less than three nor more than 
seven members of the group, shall constitute its executive committee. All of these 
shall be elected by ballot on a majority vote of the members present and voting 
at a meeting held at the time of the annual convention and they shall hold office for 
one year and until their successors are chosen. The action of the groups shall be 
recognized as the official action of the Association only when approved by the Board 
of Directors. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Amendment, or Alteration, of By-Laws 
Section 1. Amendment. These By-Laws may be modified, amended or altered 
at any annual meeting, or at any adjourned session of such annual meeting. 
ARTICLE IX 
Recommendations 


Section 1. Recommendations. Recommendations concerning the policy of the 
organization, or officers to be elected, may be made to the members of the corporations, 
Board of Directors, by the members present at the Annual Convention, which recom- 
mendations shall be followed and adhered to as far as possible. 


ARTICLE X 
Rules 


Section 1. Rules. Roberts “Rules of Order” shall be the rules used in the 
conduct of all meetings. 
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The Religious Education Association 
GENERAL OFFICERS 


President: THropore G. Soares, Ph.D., D.D., Professor, University of 
Chicago. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, Boston. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Herpert W. Gates, Secretary for Mission- 
ary Education, Congregational Board, Boston. 

Treasurer: Mr. Davin R. ForGan, President National City Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

General Secretary: Henry F. Corr, D.D., 308 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The five General Officers, as above, and the following, for the periods 
indicated : 
ONE YEAR 


Dr. J. W. F. Davies, Minister of Education, First Congregational 
Church, Winnetka, II. 

Prof. F. C. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, II. 

Pres. S. A. Eliot, President American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

Prof. R. W. Frank, D.D., McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Mil. 

Rev. G. C. Stewart, D.D., Rector, Grace Church, Evanston, III. 

Rev. A. W. Wishart, D.D., First Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Two YEAR 


Rev. Wm. C. Bitting, D.D., Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Wm. C. Covert, D.D., First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill 
General Abel Davis, President, Chicago Title & Trust Co., Chicago, III. 
‘ Henry H. Hilton, Ginn and Company, Chicago, III. 
seg Dean Shailer Mathews, Divinity School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Prof. John E. Stout, Dept. of Religious Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 


THREE YEAR 


Prof. Geo. A. Coe, Teachers’ College, New York, N. Y. 

Pres. D. J. Cowling, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Pres. E. D. Burton, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Richard C. Hall, United States Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. K. Sanders, Ph.D., Committee of Reference and Council, New York, 

Pres. W. D. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Lucius Teter, President, Chicago Trust Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. Frank G. Ward, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 
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THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
For ONE YEAR 


Prof. J. M. Artman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. W. C. Barclay, Editorial Staff, S. S. Board, M. E. Church, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Prof. Arthur E. Bennett, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. E. M. Best, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Prof. George H. Betts, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Prof. W. C. Bower, College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky . 

Dr. Lester Bradner, Episcopal Board of Religious Education, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rev. S. M. Cavert, Secretary, Federal Council of Churches, New 
York, N. Y. 

Miss Ethel Cutler, National. Board of Y. W. C. A., New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Jesse B. Davis, Supt. of Secondary Education for Connecticut, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Mabel Head, National Board, Y. W. C. A., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

Denzil G. Rideout, Director, Methodist Religious Education Council, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Erwin L. Shaver, Congregational Education Society, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. W. A. Weber, Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton, O. 


For Two YEArs 


Miss Adelaide T. Case, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin, American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, Chicago. 

Prof. Harrison S. Elliott, Ph.D., Dept. Religious Education, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Prof. Hugh H. Harris, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. P. R. Hayward, Gen’l Sec’y Religious Education Council of Canada, 
Toronto. 

Harry Hopkins Hubbell, Director of Religious Education, Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Mary Lawrance, Director Unitarian Reading Room, Jamaica. 
N. Y. 

Rev. J. Leslie Lobingier, Educational Minister, First Church, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Prof. A. J. W. Meyers, Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Harold J. Sheridan, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Prof. E. P. St. John, School of Religious Education, Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Rev. Ernest Thomas, Pastor Methodist Church, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Prof. Luther A. Weigle, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Religious Education Association 
Treasurer's Report 
May 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923. 
Cash on Hand and in Bank, May 1, 1922.............-.eee0e. $ 1,036.23 


Receipts— 

Proceedings and Advertising................. 1,581.63 

$18,129.89 

Disbursements— 

Salary—General $ 7,000.00 

Salary—Office 2,271.65 

Postage, Express and Telegrams.............. 470.75 

Conferences and Departments................ 86.35 

Incidentals, Exchange and Auditing........... 387.29 

Printing of Circulars and Stationery.......... 396.36 

Phone, Light and Supplies.................0. 180.46 

Office, Exhibit and Furniture................. 88.00 

Notes Payable—Paid Loan at Bank.......... 1,000.00 $16,380.10 

Balance on Hand and in Bank April 30, 1923.............. 1,749.79 
$18,129.89 


This total includes only the moneys passing through the hands of the 
treasurer and does not include any sums contributed to local treasuries and 


paid by them. 
McCoy, Snyper & HoLianp, 


Certified Public Accountant. 


Davin R. Forcan, 
Treasurer. 
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Budget 
For Year May 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries— (1922-23) (1923-24) 
Office, Exhibit and Furniture...................... 200 150 
Postage, Express and Telegrams.................-- 600 500 
Printing— 
Interest, Auditing and Refunds..............-...-. 100 150 
$18,210 $18,250 
INCOME 
Miscellaneous (including adv.)...............-.-.. 1,581 1,500 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


STATE CORRESPONDENTS 


British Columbia—Rev. E. R. McLean, Vancouver. 

N. California—Prof. Herbert F. Evans, Ph.D., Berkeley. 
S. California—Prof. H. Hartshorne, Los Angeles. 
China—Prof. Timothy Ting Fang Lew, Nanking. 
Colorado—Prof. J. E. Bentley, Denver. 
Connecticut—Rev. B. S. Winchester, D.D., Fairfield. 
Georgia—Prof. Hugh H. Harris, Atlanta. 

Great Britain—Prof. John Davidson, Newport, Scotland. 
Illinois—Rev. Robert W. Gammon, D.D., Chicago. 
India—Rev. E. L. King, Belgaum. 

Indiana—Rev. F. N. McKibben, South Bend. 
Iowa—Rev. R. J. Montgomery, Grinnell. 

Japan—M. Imamora, Tokyo. 

Kansas—Pres. W. H. Lindley, Lawrence. 
Kentucky—Rev. Rexford Raymond, Berea. 
Maine—Pres. Warren J. Moulton, Ph.D., Bangor. 
Manitoba—Prof. A. Hetherington, Brandon. 
Massachusetts—Rev. A. W- Bailey, Holyoke. 
Michigan—Rev. A. W. Wishart, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Prof. O. C. Helming, Northfield. 
Missouri—Rev. R. L. Duckworth, Cape Girardeau. 
Nebraska—Miss Eleanora T. Miller, Lincoln. 

New Hampshire—Prof. W. H. Wood, Ph.D., Hanover. 
New Jersey—Rev. H. W. Blashfield, Newark . 

New York—Rev. Orlo J. Price, Ph.D., Rochester. 
North Carolina—President W. A. Harper, LL.D., Elon College. 
Ohio—Rev. Roy E. Bowers, Cleveland. 

Ontario—Prof. Fred Langford, Toronto. 
Oregon—President E. C. Sanderson, Eugene. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Frank E. Butler, Providence. 

South Dakota—Prof. F. B. Oxtoby, D.D., Huron. 
Tennessee—Prof. L. W. Crawford, Nashville. 
Texas—Prof. James S. Seneker, Dallas. 

Turkey—Prof. G. B. Stewart, Beirut. 

Virginia—Rev. J. H. Montgomery, Richmond. 
Washington—President S. B. L. Penrose, LL.D., Walla Walla. 
West Virginia—Prof. J. N. Deahl, Ph.D., Morgantown. 
Wisconsin—Rev E. W. Blakeman, Madison. 
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